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FOREWORD 

HE  following  pages  on 
the  attitude  in  industry 
are  dedicated  to  the  pub- 
lic: to  the  leaders  in  in- 
dustry; to  the  master  workers;  to 
those  who  think  and  to  those  who 
toil. 

Industry  needs  readjustment. 
The  plan  proposed  in  these  pages 
shows  the  way. 

As  a  manufacturer  who  gained 
wisdom  thru  industrial  bumps, 
the  idea  of  a  democratically 
elected  commission  to  be  at  the 
head  of  a  unified  industry,  appeals 
with  its  full  force  of  reason. 

We  have  been  going  along  the  in- 
dustrial highway  without  direc- 
tion, without  purpose,  without  re- 
gard for  the  rights  of  inter- 
dependent industries. 
Industry  to  be  intelligently  de- 
veloped requires  organization. 
The  plan  of  industrial  organiza- 
tion will  bring  about  a  reasonable 
attitude  and  will  make  for  true 
progress,  prosperity  and  national 
preparedness. 

S.  A.  Schneider. 


THE  ATTITUDE  OF 
GOVERNOR  WHITMAN 


STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

EXECUTIVE  CHAMBER 

ALBANY 

June  2nd,  1916. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Goodman,  Secretary, 
Society  for  the  Study  and  Improvement  of 
Industrial  Organization,  Inc., 

157  West  64th  Street, 
New  York  City. 

Dear  Sir:— I  write  to  acknowledge  re- 
ceipt of  your  letter  of  May  27th  in  regard 
to  a  plan  for  Industrial  Organization  and 
the  attitude  of  the  Employers*  Association 
and  the  Garment  Workers'  Union,  in  the 
cloak,  suit  and  skirt  industry  in  the  City 
of  New  York. 

I  have  referred  the  matter  to  the  Hon. 
^  Mitchell,  Chairman  of  the  State  In- 
dustrial Commission,  with  a  request  that 
the  Commission  take  the  matter  up  ii 
diately. 

Very  truly  yours, 


IMM 
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The  Attitude  in  Industry 

The  Lockout  and  Strike  in 
the  Coat  and  Suit  Industry 


❖ 


SOME  OBSERVATIONS 

HE  WOREJER  seeks  every  method  to  get 
better  wages.  The  employer  schemes  in 
every  way  to  make  profits.  The  employer 
does  not  know  what  the  worker  is  doing  out- 
^de  the  place  of  employment,  and  the  em- 
ploye does  not  know  what  competition  and 
problems  his  employer  must  meet.  Neither 
really  knows  the  other,  and  each  makes  a  good  or  bad 


guess  about  the  other.    Opinions  and  not  facts  sway. 

The  employer  feels  he  ought  to  run  his  own  plant  to 
suit  himself,  and  the  employe  feeb  that  he  ought  to  deter- 
mine under  what  conditions  he  should  work.  Each  know- 
ing the  power  of  organization  and  mass  efiort,  does  the 
thing  that  suits  each.  One  organizes  a  union  of  workers 
and  the  other  organizes  an  association  of  manufacturers. 

Individual  contention  is  displaced  by  organized  war- 
fare, and  sniping  by  each  is  practised  as  part  of  the  general 
scheme.  One  countenances  individual  shop  strikes  and  the 
other  countenances  discharge  for  union  activity.  This  is 
kept  up  until  there  is  a  mass  lockout  or  a  general  strike. 
The  parties  then  view  each  other  from  opposing  lines  of 
embattlement  and  the  public,  guilty  of  neglect,  suffers  all 
the  consequences  which  their  unorganized  condition  per- 
mits. 

Tactics 

In  order  to  point  the  finger  of  accusation  against  the 
other  side,  the  contenders  play  for  position.  If  the  Mayor 
calls  them  together  to  halt  rfieir  warfare,  one  side  or  the 
other  side,  depending  upon  the  momentary  strength  of 
either,  makes  a  bull  of  the  situation  and  the  other  gains 
momentary  prestige.  Reason  and  fair  play  have  no  chance 
with  either  under  their  present  status.  They  are  organ- 
ized to  oppose  each  other.  They  are  not  organized  to 
assist  the  other. 

Time  of  Strike  or  Lockout 

The  strike  is  effective  when  there  is  work  to  be  done. 

When  the  employer  has  contracts  to  meet,  he  is  in  the 
position  to  be  forced  to  yield  to  demands  of  the  worker. 
The  lockout  is  effective  when  there  is  scarcity  of  work. 
When  labor  seeks  employment,  the  employer  can  get  the 
benefit  of  competition  in  labor.  The  need  for  work  to  be 
turned  out  in  the  first  instance  and  the  need  for  imme- 
diate wages  in  the  second  instance  are  utilized  by  both 
organizations. 
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The  public  is  in  between,  paying  the  consequences.  In 

one  case  the  public  pays  higher  prices  for  its  goods,  in  the 
other  case  it  has  a  smaller  purchasing  power. 

When  the  association  wins,  a  humbled  and  downcast 
army  of  workers  files  back  to  work.  When  the  union 
wins,  a  triumphant  invading  army  takes  possession  of  the 
shops  where  the  sdng  of  defeat  is  ever  present  and  re- 
prisals are  sure  to  follow.  In  the  latter  case  discharges 
follow  as  acts  of  revenge ;  in  the  former  case  new  schemes 
are  in  hatching  for  a  successful  strike.  G)-operation  never 
exists. 

The  Public  Pays 

The  public  pays  for  the  victories  and  the  defeats  of 
both.  Should  higher  wages  be  demanded  and  won,  the 
added  cost  comes  from  the  public  The  profits  of  the 
manufacturer  and  his  ability  to  meet  his  obligations  deter- 
mine his  continuance  in  the  industry,  and  unless  there  are 
profits,  manufacturing  is  discontinued.  Although  both 
sides  know  that  the  public  pays  the  piper,  neither  is  willing 
to  permit  the  public  to  be  represented.  The  opposing  sides 
work  in  secret,  as  opposing  sides  seeking  advantage  against 
the  other  usually  work.  To  have  the  public  interfere 
when  the  plans  of  each  are  all  worked  out  for  the  struggle 
which  each  feels  will  bring  victory  is  considered  an 
affront. 

The  weaker  looks  for  sympathy  and  support,  and  the 
stronger  a^  to  be  let  alone  to  settle  the  dispute.  One 
is  as  vicious  as  the  other  and  the  two  are  as  equally  good. 
They  are  both,  however,  against  the  public.  Each  is  for 
itself. 

The  Unreasonable  Attitude 

This  is  the  unreasonable  attitude  to-day  in  the  Coat 

and  Suit  Industry  in  the  City  of  New  York.  It  is  appli- 
cable, of  course,  to  the  other  allied  industries  in  the  ciQr» 
lonly  designated  as  the  needle  industry. 


Protocol 

Protocol  is  diplomacy.  Diplomacy  is  effective  only 
between  sovereign  states  and  not  dependents.  The  Proto- 
col is  fatally  defective  in  the  needle  industry  in  the  Qixy 
of  New  York,  because  diplomacy  is  offered  instead  of  fact. 
The  standard  of  price  should  not  be  established  without 
reference  to  the  nature  of  the  work.  The  worker  and 
the  manufacturer  are  dependent  and  not  sovereign.  Di- 
plomacy between  them  is  out  of  place  and  is  doomed  to 
failure.  Economic  conditions  may  be  such  that  the  two 
can  exist  in  a  state  of  apparent  peac^  under  a  system  of 
protocol  agreements.  But  economic  conditions  casmot  be 
measured  under  the  standard  of  diplomacy. 

Is  There  No  Solutionf 

Is  there  no  solution?  It  would  be  a  sad  commentary 
upon  our  theory  of  social  justice  if  a  solution  were  not 
found.  There  must  be  a  solution  and  it  is  found  in  the 
statement  of  the  attitude  of  the  worker  and  employer. 
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Organization  Is  Necessary 

Let  there  be  organization,  by  all  means.  Organiza- 
tion is  absolutely  necessary  in  the  industrial  era.  But, 
instead  of  paying  attention  to  the  advantage  which  either 
side  may  be  able  to  gain  at  the  expense  of  the  other,  and 
the  public  to  pay  one  side  for  the  advantage  so  gained,  let 
there  be  an  advantage  which  accrues  to  both;  not  against 
the  public,  but  for  the  public. 

The  Medium 

Let  the  factors  be  organized  industrially.  The  main- 
tenance of  the  industry  should  be  the  advantage  sought. 
The  rights  of  the  factors  that  build  up  and  maintain  the 
industry  should  be  conserved  by  representatives  of  each. 
The  representative  of  the  worker,  the  representative  of  the 
employer,  and  the  representative  of  the  public  should  be 
grouped  in  one  body. 


WANTS  OF  THE  WORKER,  EMPLOYER  AND 

THE  PUBUC 

The  worker  wants  to  get  as  much  as  he  can,  the  em- 
ployer wants  to  make  as  much  as  opportunity  affords,  and 
the  public  wants  to  pay  as  little  to  both  as  possible. 

The  Pendulum  in  Industry 

In  the  beginning  of  industry,  the  employer  was  all- 
powerfuL  He  had  behind  him  r^urces  of  wealth,  posi- 
tion, and  government.  All  rights  were  centered  in  him, 
and  any  attack  upon  his  rights  was  met  with  the  strong 
arm  of  the  government  as  his  defender.  The  history  of 
industrial  growth  in  England,  where  modern  industry  had 
its  birth  in  the  power  loom,  is  a  story  in  legislation  of 
Parliament  to  protect  the  manufacturer,  and  the  courts 
were  given  and  assumed  the  great  power  of  injunction  to 
deal  with  the  many  forms  of  dispute  between  employer 
and  employe. 

Oppression  in  any  form  breeds  revolt.  Industrial  op- 
pression gave  birth  to  the  revolt  of  workers.  Their  revolt 
took  the  concrete  form  of  labor  union.  In  the  beginning 
of  this  movement  the  law  declared  that  when  two  or  more 
workers  got  together  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  demand 
upon  the  employer,  or  when  two  or  more  workers  agreed 
among  themselves  not  to  work  for  an  employer,  that  such 
act  was  a  conspiracy,  an  act  of  outlawry,  and  punishable 
as  such.  The  statutory  labor  crimes  furnish  the  mile-posts 
on  the  road  of  labor  struggle.  The  labor  union  was  the 
only  weapon  of  the  worker  to  combat  the  state  and  the 
employer.  He  was  not  a  friend  at  court. 

There  was  no  compulsory  education  law  in  flngland 
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when  the  industrial  age  was  ushered  in.  The  worker  was 
for  the  most  part  unalphabeted.  He  had  no  voice  in  gov- 
ernment. Where  hfe  suffering  could  not  find  utterance  in 
words,  it  found  expression  in  acts  of  violence.  He  did 
what  his  mental  and  moral  make-up  incited  him  to  do. 
If  law  and  order  were  violated,  it  was  because  industrial 
justice  was  non-existing  for  him. 

Since  that  period,  the  great  industrial  revolution  made 
it  possible  for  nations  to  develop  resources  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  one  year's  product  in  any  civilized  country  now 
is  of  greater  value  than  all  combined  products  for  a  decade 
before  the  advent  of  steam.  With  this  power  of  produc- 
tion came  the  betterment  of  the  lot  of  the  worker.  The 
thing  that  made  this  possible  was  the  object,  at  first,  of 
the  worker's  violence,  and  moved  him  to  attempt  its  de- 
structicm. 

The  employer  was  the  man  of  industry.  He  de- 
manded recognition  from  government,  not  for  his  industry 
but  for  himself,  and  he  utilized  the  power  of  vrealth  and 
mass  action  to  acquire  governmental  rights.  This  brought 
into  government  a  new  element,  and  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore 3ie  evolution  brought  about  the  recognition  of  other 
than  mere  title  and  property  rights.  Human  rights  had 
to  be  recognized. 

With  diis  right  recognized,  the  labor  union  became  an 
aggressive  force.  The  right  to  participate  in  government 
gave  each  qualified  worker  the  right  of  selection  and  re- 
jection, and  the  government  became  interested  in  him. 
The  laws  designed  against  the  employer  were  expressly 
made  not  to  affect  the  employe.  The  sudden  power  fell 
into  the  hands  of  untrained  leaders  who  were  able  to  keep 
in  check  neither  themselves  nor  those  whom  they  led,  and 
a  period  of  oppression  followed  which  is  still  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  men  to-day.  Where  power  is  misused,  there  the 
head  of  the  Medusa  of  revolt  is  bound  to  appear. 

Experience  by  the  Coat  and  Suit  Industry 

Organization  in  the  coat  and  suit  industry  in  the  City 
of  New  York  has  run  the  gamut  of  experience  in  a  few 
years.  "Which  shall  it  be?"  is  the  challenge  to-day  by 
the  Manufacturers'  Association.  "Which  shall  it  be?"  is 
the  challenge  of  the  International  Garment  Uniofi. 
"What  may  I  do?"  is  the  helpless  offer  of  the  Mayor  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  representing  the  public. 

The  Position  of  the  Public 

A  word  for  the  unorganized  public  will  not  be  out  of 
place.  The  public  is  interested  in  the  well-being  of  the 
industries  by  which  the  population  makes  its  livelihood. 

As  a  seaport  New  York  may  maintain  a  large,  very 
large  population,  but  not  the  5,000,000  living  within  its 
confines.  Without  the  industries  New  York  would  not 
be  the  metropolis  of 


Causes  of  Strikes  in  the  Needle  Industry 

The  bad  conditions  in  Europe  between  1880  and  1890 
caused  such  heavy  emigration  from  that  ocmtinent  that  the 
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labor  market  in  this  country  was  violently  disturbed.  The 
era  of  strikes  in  the  needle  industry  in  New  York  dates 
from  that  time.  The  sweat  shop  was  mtroduced  and  this 
drained  the  life-blood  of  thousands  who  knew  not  where 
to  turn  for  relief.  The  employers  took  advantage  of  the 
situation  and  of  the  ignorance  of  the  worker.  Ihc 
worker  was  unskiUed.  Some  of  the  workers  had  come 
from  England,  where  trade  unionism  had  reached  a  high 
state  of  development,  and  these  started  the  leavening 
struggle  for  better  conditions. 

The  Genius  of  American  Institutions  Aids  Human  Rights 

The  genius  of  American  institutions  gave  impetus  to 
the  demands  for  better  conditions  and  victories  were 
scored.  But  these  victories  were  misunderstood.  The 
employer  thougjit  that  he  was  being  deprived  of  the  right 
to  run  his  plant  and  the  worker  thought  that  work  was 
subordinate  to  union  demands.  Since  1892  this  struggle 
has  been  going  on  with  more  or  less  violence  and  high- 
handed action  on  the  part  of  both,  and  the  unorganized 
public  suffered  from  the  acts  of  both. 

Interdependence  of  Industries 

The  prosperity  of  one  industry  tends  to  help  another 
industry  on  the  way  to  prosperity,  and  the  failure  of  one 
industry  is  bound  to  curtail  the  piospenty  of  another.  It 
requires  no  extended  statement  that  a  lockout  or  a  stnte 
in  an  industry  in  which  50,000  persons  make  their  liveli- 
hood and  depend  upon  the  earnings  in  the  industry  for 
their  support  affects  the  prosperity  of  other  busine^  in 
the  city.  The  public  is  interested  in  the  prosperity  of 
the  industries.  It  may  have  to  feed  the  hungry,  made  so 
by  the  inability  to  work  at  the  trade  through  the  lockout 
or  strike.  It  may  have  to  pay  the  bill  for  the  finanaal 
losses  sustained  in  failures  due  to  lack  of  earnings. 

The  Helplessness  of  the  Public  to  Avert  Social  Suicide 

What  is  it  then  that  makes  the  public  helpless  to  avert 
a  condition  of  social  suicide— which  a  strike  or  lockout 
surely  is— and  gives  it  no  power  to  impose  a  penalty? 

What  the  Public  Wants 

Evidently  the  public  wants  more  than  mere  price.  It 
wants  work  to  go  on  in  the  industries.  It  wants  thq 
worker  to  earn  wages— good  wages— and  it  wants  toe 
manufacturer  to  be  a  successful  business  man.  The  pubUc 
benefits  from  the  prosperity  of  each. 

Is  there  no  way  to  have  the  wants  of  each  ^tished 
without  suicide?    Has  reason  no  place  in  the  industry? 

The  public  must  be  organized  to  have  its  wants  re- 
spected. What  the  public  wants  is  an  organization  that 
can  stand  the  full  light  of  publicity. 
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IN  THE  LIGHT  OF  REASON-OPPOSITE 
FORCES  CONTROLLED 

In  government,  set  up  by  nian,  two  forces  control; 
autocracy  and  democracy. 

In  industry  two  opposite  forces  move: 
chine.  Man  set  up  this  force  of  machine  to  aid  his  hand. 
He  multipUed  his  fingpis  by  inventing  machinery.  He 
used-  dumb  animal  power  and  then  multiplied  horsepower 
in  discovering  and  applying  the  forces  of  steam  and  dec- 

Industry  breeds  a  mighty  race  of  human  beings  in  a 
small  space.  Industry  makes  the  mass  dependent  and  the 
man  independent.  It  is  a  wonderful  thing  that  the  gath- 
ering of  independents  should  result  in  the  formation  ot 

Dependent  Society.  i  ^ 

Reason  discovered  these  rules.  Reason  formulates  the 
rule  of  action.  If  reason  deciphers  the  unwritten  uni- 
versal  laws,  why  should  it  not  be  used  m  deaphering  the 
industrial  problems? 

Law  Is  Necessary 

Law  is  required  to  keep  human  activity  from  destroy- 
ing humanity.  War  and  peace  are  nature's  manifestations 
of  the  duality  of  the  struggle  for  existence.  Has  reason 
no  place  in  determining  the  human  course  of  action  r 

The  Needle  Industry 

The  needle  made  it  possible  for  the  human  being  to 
piece  together  Ac  things  to  wear.  The  needle  is  still 
needed  to  make  man's  clothing.  The  use  of  the  needle  is 
known,  because  reason  had  studied  it.  Why  cannot  the 
human  hand  that  directs  the  needle's  course  be  studied  i 

Economists  have  studied  production  and  distribution, 
and  have  laid  down  the  rule  of  supply  and  demand,  boa- 
ologists  have  studied  population  and  its  distribution  and 
have  announced  the  law  of  society.  Industrialists  should 
study  industry  in  the  same  way  and  announce  the  law  ot 

industry.  „  . 

The  Power  of  Reason 

In  the  light  of  reason,  industrial  ignorance  will  be 
dispeUed.  What  is  needed?  The  application  of  reason 
to  industry,  to  discover  the  law  governing  the  umt  ot 
action. 

Industry  as  a  City  btudy 
Industry  concerns  the  city  problem  in  its  intensest 
form.  Cities  cannot  long  exist  without  industry,  concen- 
trated and  rationally  directed.  New  York  s  Five  MiUion 
require  the  same  attention  that  the  Armies  of  France  re- 
quire; the  same  attention  and  study  that  the  Armies  ot 

Germany  received.  ,  j  _  ^ 

An  industry  in  action  is  creative:  in  inaction,  destruc- 
tive. Human  agencies  can  be  controUed  by  the  force  of 
reason.  The  two  forces  in  industry,  unless  controUed  by 
reason,  tend  to  destroy  each  other. 

The  employer  must  be  educated  to  use  his  power 


rationally.  The  worker  must  be  trained  to  appreciate 
his  power.  The  public  must  be  willing  to  pay  for  this 
education. 

Mass  action  requires  careful,  constant  mass  study  and 

training.  Training  conserves  the  forces.  Industrial  train- 
ing, study  in  industry,  and  correlation  of  the  industrial 
forces  is  the  highest  duty  of  the  City  Goyemment.  ■ 

Theory  of  Government  Applied  to  Industry 

The  government  is  based  upon  the  theory  of  democ- 
racy and  is  practised  by  rq>resaitation.  As  the  govern- 
ment, so  is  industry  under  its  protection.  Industrial 
democracy  is  the  ideal  force.  The  practical  work  is  to  be 
carried  out  through  representation. 

The  genius  of  American  institutions  requires  that  the 
republican  form  of  government  be  preserved,  if  the  ideals 
of  democracy  shall  live. 

The  struggle  between  democracy  and  autocracy  is  still 
going  on  and  the  issue  is  to  be  decided  industrially. 

Let  there  be  the  application  of  reason  to  industrial 
organization.  The  form  of  government  must  be  based 
upon  the  theory  of  deuMX^aqr  effectually  practised 
through  representation. 

TTie  Union  born  out  of  oppression  must  be  utilized 
to  develop  the  requirements  of  social  justice.  The  Asso- 
ciation developed  as  a  defense  to  ags;randizement  must  be 
utilized  to  make  effective  and  efficient  the  product  of  in- 
dustry. The  public  must  be  so  organized  that  its  power 
may  be  concentrated  to  direct  the  forces  to  the  end  that 
the  industrial  orl»t  takes  definite  motion. 

All  nature  is  in  motion.  Man  rests  in  motion.  Man 
ceases  in  suicide.  Industry  ceases,  and  that  is  because  of 
industrial  suicide. 

There  is  need  of  industrial  organization  controlled 
by  reason.  The  form  of  industrial  organization  shall  be 
based  upon  the  form  of  government.  System  shall  di&* 
pla(%  chaos. 

Let  the  thought  of  the  people  be  directed  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  industrial  problem  and  let  them  study  the 
needs.  Reason,  that  makes  for  progress  of  life,  will  dis- 
cover the  rule  to  guide  industry.  Let  reason  sway  the 
forces  of  industry  which  maintain  one  hundred  human 
beings  where  otherwise  not  one  could  survive  the  strug{^ 
for  existence. 

Applying  the  thought  to  the  G)at  and  Suit  Industry 
in  the  City  of  New  York,  let  the  industry  be  organized, 
utilizing  die  existing  forces.  The  form  of  organization 
shaU  now  be  proposed. 

The  Solution — Jn  Industrial  Organization 

Any  proposal  made  for  the  benefit  of  an  industry  has 
two  challenges  to  answer:  one  from  the  Union  and  one 
from  the  Association. 

The  Union  asks:  "Will  the  carrying  out  of  the  plan 
wean  away  the  worker  from  the  Union?" 

The  Association  a^:  "Is  this  another  Greek  gift?" 
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The  challenge  of  the  Union  is  accepted,  and  this  is 
the  answer: 

The  object  of  the  Union  is  to  secure  the  worker 
against  oppression,  give  him  the  boiefit  of  collective  bar- 
gaining, and  stand  behind  his  rights.  The  method  of  pro- 
curing these  rights  is  by  getting  the  worker  into  an 
organization  and  submitting  him  to  oontroL  The  greater 
the  number,  the  more  chances  for  success  are  the  demands 
likely  to  meet.  The  Union  seeks  to  get  every  worker  in 
an  industry  under  its  laws  and  control. 

The  Industrial  Organization  will  carry  out  the  aim 
of  the  Union.  It  will  bring  into  one  organization  all 
the  workers  in  an  industry.  That  result  the  Union  has 
been  unable  or  unwilling  to  attain.  Every  agreement 
I  made  with  the  employer  had  for  its  object  the  creation 
of  the  condition  whereby  this  goal  may  be  reached.  The 
assistance  of  the  employer  was  needed  to  carry  out  the 
I  plan.  The  Protocol  in  ^e  Cloak,  Suit  and  Skirt  Industry 
became  null  and  void  when  the  employers  refused  to  carry 
out  the  provision  relating  to  the  preferential  shop.  The 
interpretation  of  that  term  meant  the  "closed  shop,"  and 
diat  means  ^at  none  other  than  a  member  of  die  Union 
who  is  paid  up  to  date  in  the  Union  may  be  employed 
in  the  Association  shop.  The  employer  must  become  the 
collector  of  the  Union.  The  Association  was  even  willing 
to  do  this  if  the  Union  had  been  able  to  make  each  shop 
an  Association  shop.  As  the  Union  was  unable  to  do  that, 
the  Association  did  not  find  it  to  advantage  to  build  up 
the  Unicm  at  die  expense  of  the  AssociatifSn. 

The  Industrial  Organization  provides  for  everyone 
making  his  livelihood  out  of  the  industry,  and  because  of 
this  everyone  in  the  industry  is  entitled  to  be  a  member 
of  the  organization.  Not  only  the  factory  hands,  but  also 
the  office  force,  the  selling  force,  and  the  employer  are  to 
be  members  of  the  Industrial  Organization.  The  aim  of 
the  Union  to  make  100  per  cent,  members  will  thus  be 
accomplished. 

All  the  power  that  the  Union  seeks  to  attain  as  a  re- 
sult of  numbers  is  thus  within  reach  of  the  Industrial 
Organization.  The  right  to  declare  the  rule  and  die  right 
and  power  to  carry  out  the  edict  are  the  highest  functions 
of  government.  These  rights  can  be  exercised  with  justice 
by  the  whole  industry.  It  would  be  inequitable  to  give 
diat  power  to  a  minority  (minority  here  refers  to 
i  "rights"). 

I     Industrial  Peace  Must  Come  Through  Industrial  Justice 

I         Industrial  peace  can  come  only  dirough  industrial  jus- 
'*     tice.    This  was  clearly  expressed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  Hon.  William  B.  Wilson,  in  an  address  on  the 
"Labor  Question"  before  the  Illinois  Bankers'  Association 
in  October,  1915.   He  there  said: 

"We  want  industrial  peace,  but  not  that  kind  that 
comes  as  a  result  of  the  economic  power  of  the  em- 
ployer exercised  against  the  emplttyes  to  compel  them 
to  accept  unfair  conditions.  We  want  industrial 
peace,  but  not  that  kind  that  amies  as  a  result  of  the 
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collective  power  of  the  employes  imposing  injustice  on 
employers.  We  want  industrial  peace  based  upon  fair 
play  to  ali  parties  concerned.  We  want  a  permanent 
industrial  peace,  but  there  can  be  no  permanent  indvsr 
trial  peace  that  is  not  based  upon  industrial  justice. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  recognizes  that  the  Labor 
Question  must  be  answered  through  industrial  justice. 
Industrial  justice  must  rest  upon  the  judgment  of  the 
whole  industry.  That  is  tiie  essential  difference  be^een 
autocracy  and  democracy.  Our  democracy  earned  out 
through  representation  excludes  no  one  from  the  equal 
right  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

Shortcoming  of  the  Union 

The  failure  of  the  Union  as  it  is  composed  now  is  that 
it  does  not  recognize  this  right.  Its  forces  are  working 
against  the  genius  of  the  government,  and  the  two  cannot 
exist  vying  for  supremacy. 

Criticism  of  the  Association 

What  applies  as  a  criticism  against  the  present  Union 
is  e<jually  applicable  to  the  present  Association. 

In  answer  to  the  challenge  of  the  Association,  atten- 
tion may  be  called  to  the  fact  that  it  seeks  to  develop 
the  industry  by  the  enactment  of  fair  rules  to  be  observed 
by  all  employers.  This  it  has  been  unable  to  attain,  be- 
cause it  has  been  unable  to  get  under  its  laws  all  employera 
in  the  industry.  This  object  can  be  attained  only  through 
the  industrial  organization,  witii  the  united  pubHc  support 
to  enforce  the  fair  conditions. 

How  to  Create  the  Industrial  Organization 

Let  us  now  consider  how  the  industrial  organization 
is  to  be  created.  All  of  those  now  employed  in  the  indus- 
try shall  be  registered  in  each  shop  or  factory.   The  em- 
ployes shall  elect  delegates  to  a  convention  to  nominate 
commissioners  of  industry.   The  employers  hkcwisc  shaU 
elect  delegates  to  a  convention  of  employers.  Each 
convention  shaU  nominate  twenty  of  its  members  for 
commissioners  of  industry.    From  the  nommees  of  the 
employes,  the  employers'  convention  shall  elect  one  com- 
missioner of  industry,  and  from  tiie  nominees  of  the  em- 
ployers, the  employes*  convention  shall  elect  one  commis- 
sioner of  industry.    The  conventions  shaU  request  tiie 
Governor  of  tiie  State  (or  the  Mayor  of  the  City,  or  other 
pubUc  authority)  to  submit  five  names  for  commissioner 
of  industry,  and  tiie  two  elected  commissioners  shaU  select 
the  third  from  the  nominees  submitted.  This  commission 
to  be  the  executive  function  of  the  industry. 

The  joint  convention  of  employers  and  employees  shall 
adopt  a  constitution  for  the  industry  and  dodie  tiie  com- 
mission witii  full  power  necessary  to  carry  out  the  law  ot 
tiie  organization. 
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Support  and  Maintenance  of  the  Organization 
The  industrial  organization  shall  be  supported  by  the 
dues  of  the  members.  The  dues  shaU  be  on  tiie  percentage 
basis,  the  employe  paying  a  percentage  of  t^c  ^agf*  ^ 
tiic  employer  a  percentage  of  the  payroll.  T.  he  tund  so 
raised  to  be  paid  into  tiie  organization  treasury  and  to  be 
used  to  pay  tiie  administrative  expenses,  as  wcU  as  for  the 
insurance  which  the  needs  of  the  industry  may  determine 
after  study  and  investigation,  together  with  other  expenses 
needed  to  instaU  improvemaits  for  tiie  whole  mdustry. 

Things  Accomplishable  Under  the  Industrial 

OrganixaHon 

The  experience  of  industries  in  otiier  countries  will 
help  to  answer  tiiis  practical  matter.  There  tiie  problem 
received  the  attention  and  study  of  the  government,  and 
definite  practical  results  were  obtained.  Had  democracy 
studied  tiie  problem  as  long,  better  and  more  efficient  and 
more  beneficial  results  would  have  been  obtained.  iJut 
autocracy  accomplished  something. 

In  Germany  industrial  preparedness  made  it  possible 
to  maintain  national  integrity.  Industrial  effiqenqr  made 
it  possible  to  win  and  maintain  world  nuwkcts.  Indusmal 
insurance  made  it  possible  to  create  a  stake  for  tiie  worker, 
tiie  holding  of  which  is  as  is  his  life.  Study  by  industry 
developed  each  and  co-ordinated  aU  industries  for  national 
purposes.  German  efficiency  is  a  by-word.  In  Dennuulc 
tiie  same  results  were  obtained  through  organization,  bt. 
Gall,  in  Switzerland,  is  tiie  efficient  center  of  the  em- 
broidery industry  of  the  world  tiirougji  ratioiwl  organiza- 
tion England  lately  followed  the  methods  of  contmentel 
Europe.  Casual  labor  problems  affected  the  peace  of  sev- 
eral cities  and  tiie  prosperity  of  tiie  industnes.  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  long  ago  gave  tiie  Labor  problem  seri- 
ous study.  Canada  took  decisive  steps  to  prevent  tiie  soaal 
suicide,  which  Henry  D.  Lbyd  appUed  to  die  lockout  and 

the  strike.  ,        .    .     •     x  vu— 

Nothing  of  this  co-ordinated  sort  is  the  aim  ot  citlier 

Union  or  Association  here.  But  if  tiie  industri^  were 
organized  and  a  system  provided  tiirough  which  tins  sub- 
ject could  receive  tiie  proper  attention  and  study,  and  tiien 
applied  by  each  industry  to  its  own  needs,  tiie  duiotic 
condition  of  our  industries  would  necessanly  disappear. 
This  evidentiy  can  be  accompUshed  only  tiirough  organi- 
zation and  intelligent  and  concentrated  efifort.  If  me  cost 
of  one  of  tiie  great  strikes— the  Miners  strike  of  1902  or 
tiie  garment  strikes  since  tiiat  time— had  been  applied  to 
study  of  the  problems  along  scientific  Imes,  tiiere  would 
not  now  face  this  great  wearing-apparel  c^ter  a  possible 
stoppage  tiiat  wiU  probably  destroy  New  York  s  greatest 

*"^ThI  Association  raises  One  Hundred  Thousand  Dol- 
lars a  year  to  exist  on  peaceful  terms  with  the  Union,  and 
to  fight  it  tiie  cost  wiU  be  One  Million  Dollars  a  year. 
The  Union  must  raise  an  equal  sum  to  combat  tiie  Asso- 
ciation, and  if  it  does  not  it  wiU  lose.  Why  waste  tius 
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money  on  "fight"  when  it  can  be  used  for  "feed"  and 
permanent  knprovement? 

An  industrial  organization  makes  it  possible  to  provide 
industrial  insurance.  Organization  permits  of  a  condition 
of  reason  and  self-restraint.  Organization  can  prevent 
waste.  Through  it  the  attitude  of  hostility  bred  by  the 
existence  of  opposing  organizations  can  be  converted  and 
co-operation  can  be  brought  into  life.  Where  there  is 
now  a  ie^ng  that  injustice  is  done,  this,  through  harmo- 
nious acti(Ma,  can.  be  converted  into  industrial  justice. 

A  Temple  of  Industry 

A  temple  of  industry  can  be  reared  where  the  dignity 
of  Labor  will  have  a  permanent  home.  There  reason, 
with  the  aid  of  justice,  can  join  in  fraternal  grasp  the 
hand  of  the  employer  and  the  hand  of  the  employe.  The 
wisdom  of  the  representatives  of  industry  can  there  deter- 
mine upon  facts  die  progressive  needs  of  the  employe. 
There  the  industrial  school  can  efficiently  equip  each 
worker.  The  industry  can  have  a  home  there,  just  as 
Learning  has  a  home  in  the  University,  the  State  in  its 
CapitoL 


"The  manuscript  is  extremely  interesting.  It 
presents  in  good  order  facts  that  ^ould  be  put 
before  the  public." 

A.  Brisbane. 

"I  am  greatly  interested  in  the  Society  you  are 
formulating  for  solving  the  Labor  problem  in 
this  city.  I  believe  there  is  not  another  question 
in  this  community  to-day  which  is  as  vital  as 
this  one  is." 

S.  Rottenberg. 

"The  worker  wants  security  in  his  job.  Only 

the  industry  can  give  him  that.  Hence  the  in- 
dustrial org^uiization  appeals  to  the  worker." 

Rose  Mottufsky. 

"I  shall  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Presi- 
dent, as  you  request." 

J.  P.  Tumulty. 
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Industrial  Organization 

The  Plan 

THE  groundwork  of  the  industrial  organization  is 
based  upon  the  idea  that  efficiency  requires  organ- 
ization.  An  industry  efficiently  to  cope  for  world 
markets  requires  organization. 

Without  detailing  the  inefficient  methods  now  employed 
to  bring  about  industrial  effectiveness,  the  plan  of  the 
Society  for  the  Study  and  Improvement  of  Industrial 
Organization,  Inc.,  is  submitted  in  the  hope  that  those 
who  labor  will  find  in  it  the  thing  they  have  been  striv- 
ing to  reach  through  their  united  e£brts,  and  those  who 
invest  will  find  in  it  a  thing  that  will  give  security  to 
their  capital,  and  the  people,  taken  as  a  group  forming 
the  State,  will  find  in  it  that  thing  which  is  absolutely 
essoitial  to  thdr  happiness  in  the  march  of  this  industrial 
age,  industrial  preparedness  and  industrial  security. 

Conjure  up  the  conditions  prevailing  in  any  industry 
and  ask  yourself  what  is  being  done  by  the  employer  and 
the  employee  in  that  industry  to  understand  one  another. 
Ask  yourself  whether  there  is  any  organization  in  any 
industry  which  attempts  to  get  the  employer  and  the  em- 
ployee together  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  on  an  indus- 
trial level  and  think  out  things  for  the  benefit  of  each. 
Ask  yourself  whether  the  industry  is  taking  care  of  the 
workers  and  furnishing  them  with  a  sinking-fund  for  the 
wear  and  tear  of  the  human  machine  as  an  item  of  the 
cost  of  the  industrial  product.  Ask  yourself  what  govern- 
ment machinery  exists  to  prevent  the  waste  due  to  un- 
necessary strikes  and  lodcouts.    What  is  your  answer? 

The  plan  proposed  is  an  answer  to  the  questions  and 
is  offered  as  an  aid  to  your  consideration  of  the  impor- 
tant problem  involved. 

The  plan  of  industrial  organization  must  have  in  it 
every  element  that  makes  for  stability  with  the  fullest 
freedom  of  selection,  efficient  with  the  teoderest  care  for 
die  weakest,  security  with  the  greatest  amount  of  d3mamic 
change  possible,  preparedness  with  the  least  amount  of 
taxes. 

>        Mimination  of  Waste 

In  the  first  place,  the  elimination  of  waste  now  going 
on  in  every  industry  will  benefit  each  one.  Organiza- 
tion will  bring  order  into  the  industries.  Waste  throus^ 
duplication,  waste  through  ignorance  of  the  best  mediods, 
waste  through  hostile  attitude  of  employer  and  employee, 
and  waste  throi^  lack  of  concerted  dSort  will  be  con- 
verted into  economic  forces  for  the  benefit  of  die 
industries. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  the  necessi^  of  a  body 
that  can  come  to  a  final  decision.  The  executive  func- 
tion of  each  industry  must  be  vested  in  a  body  composed 
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of  an  odd  number.  The  Society  proposes  a  permanent 
commission  representative  of  the  elements  involved  in 
every  industry.  There  must  be  a  representative  of  the 
employer,  there  must  be  a  representative  of  the  employee, 
and  there  must  be  a  representative  of  the  public. 

Commissioners  of  Industry 

The  Society  suggests  the  following  method  of  selecting 
the  commissioners  of  industry : 

The  employers  in  the  given  industry  shall  nominate 
men  for  commissioners  of  industry  and  one  of  those 
nominated  shall  be  elected. by  the  employees; 

The  employees  shall  nominate  men  for  commissioners 
of  industry  and  one  of  those  nominated  shall  be  elected 
by  the  employers; 

The  governor  of  the  State  (or  the  mayor  of  the  city, 
etc)  shall  nominate  men  for  oommissioneis  of  industry, 
and  the  two  elected  by  the  employers  and  employees 
shall  elect  one  of  the  nominees. 

The  three  commissioners  shall  be  the  eacecutive  of  the 
industry. 

Precedent  and  Experience 

Under  agreements  between  unions  and  assodadons,  matters 
in  dispute  are  usually  referred  to  arbitrators,  one  representing 
the  union,  one  representing  the  association,  and  the  two  select- 
ing the  umpire.  In  several  instances  the  complaint  has  been 
that  the  third  commissioner  was  unfamiliar  with  the  technique 
of  the  trade  and  kence  his  deciding  opinion  did  not  decide — 
it  was  only  a  guess  or  compromise.  The  National  Association 
(American  Publishers)  and  the  International  Union  (Typo- 
graphical), after  trying  out  the  method  of  one  representative 
of  each  side,  evolved  a  more  complex  scheme  to  handle  the 
disputes  under  their  agreement,  with  the  result  that  rarely  is 
there  need  for  the  umpire  who  is  unfamiliar  with  the  fine  points 
of  the  printing  and  publishing  industry.  Another  element  need 
be  noticed:  tkis  trade  is  hi^ly  skilled  and  hence  highly  in- 
telligent. 

Under  the  proctocol  agreements  adopted  by  several  of  the 
larger  branches  of  the  needle  industry  in  the  City  of  New 
York,  such  as  the  cloak,  suit,  and  skirt  industry,  the  dress  and 
waist  industry,  the  furriers,  etc.,  the  system  of  arbitration  is 
carried  out  at  such  length  that  the  complaint  is  that  there  is 
no  immediate  decision  and  that  appeals  are  lost  in  the  haze 
of  memory.  Only  last  summer  the  mayor  of  the  City  of  New 
York  appointed  a  Council  of  Conciliation,  composed  of  six  mem- 
bers entirely  outside  of  the  industry,  to  whom  the  Garment 
workers'  Union  and  the  Employers'  Association  submitted  the 
matters  in  dispute.  The  council  was  able  to  patch  up  a  tem- 
porary truce,  but  it  was  clear  that  the  decision  would  not  cause 
the  opposing  forces  to  submit.  The  reason  is  that  the  council 
is  not  composed  of  men  familiar  with  the  cloak  and  suit  in- 
dustry, and  mere  words  do  not  give  the  employer  an  effident 
worker,  nor  to  die  willing  worker  an  efficient  shop.  Manufac- 
turing is  not  based  upon  opinion. 

//  follows  from  the  experience  in  the  largest  single  industry 
in  the  City  of  New  York  and  from  the  experience  of  the  Pub- 
lishers' JssociaHon  and  the  Typographical  Union  that  a  final 
decision  can  be  made  only  by  a  permanent  and  experienced 
tribunal  trained  and  versed  in  the  industry. 

The  Plan—Continued 

The  commissioners  of  industry  shall  be  compensated, 
so  that  they  may  devote  their  time  and  attention  to  the 
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business  of  the  industry.  They  shall  appoint  deputy  com- 
missioners, selected  for  their  fitness  and  experience  in  the 
industry,  who  shall  receive  fair  compensation,  to  enable 
them  to  devote  all  their  time  and  attention  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  industry.  The  necessary  executive  clerks  and 
clerical  help  shall  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  commissioners 
in  order  to  do  the  work  in  hand. 

The  commissioners  shall  make  a  study  of  the  industry, 
and  to  that  end  may  employ  special  investigators  and  ex- 
perts. The  needs  and  requirements  of  the  industry  shall 
be  carefully  canvassed,  and  the  best  that  had  been  tried 
in  other  countries  in  the  same  industries  should  be  tested. 

The  attention  of  the  commissioners  shall  be  directed  to 
the  progressive  demands  for  the  betterment  of  the  lot  of 
the  worker.  Hence  all  knoi^  forms  of  insurance  for 
the  protection  of  the  worker  should  be  studied  and  the 
best  system  proposed  to  the  industry  for  adoption. 

Industrial  Labor  Bureau 

A  labor  bureau  must  be  maintained.  Since  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  will  be  vested  in  the  commission,  the  com- 
mission will  also  be  the  source  of  work.  The  employer 
will  be  free  to  select  and  free  to  discharge,  so  that  die 
best  organization  may  be  at  the  disposal  of  each  employer, 
and  the  worker  will  have  the  same  choice  because  of  the 
certainly  that  the  supply  of  positions  will  equal  the  de- 
mand for  labor ;  casual  labor  in  the  industry  will  be  erad- 
icated, because  it  will  be  to  the  interest  of  employer  and 
employee  alike  to  cater  to  the  efficient  and  experienced; 
distribution  of  woric  can  come  only  through  efficient  or- 
ganization, and  continuity  of  employment  is  a  certain 
means  of  keeping  up  a  state  of  efficiency;  the  contracts 
will  be  uniform  for  the  same  kind  of  work,  because  there 
is  but  one  source  for  the  origin  of  the  contract,  and  the 
employer  will  feel  assured  that  another  employer  will  not 
have  an  advantage  respecting  the  price  of  labor;  statistics 
can  be  gathered  accurately  because  of  the  organization  and 
a  rational  rule  made  with  the  certainty  that  it  will  be  re- 
spected because  it  will  be  based  upon  facts;  schools  of 
instruction  will  be  maintainoi  for  die  benefit  of  those 
seeking  advancement  in  die  industry  and  for  die  training 
of  apprentices;  social  and  welfare  service  may  be  main- 
tained so  that  all  the  elements  acquaint  themselves  with 
the  interdependence  of  each  in  the  industry,  and  the  rela- 
tionship of  man-to-man  dealing  will  be  fostered  and 
developed. 

Precedent  and  Experience 

The  experiences  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade,  the  German 
trade  unions,  the  Danish  trade  unions,  and  the  history  of  the 
trade-union  movement  in  the  United  States  all  point  in  the 
same  direction. 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  introduced  a  system 
peculiarly  adaptable  to  its  own  industry,  and  workers  share 
in  the  prosperity  of  that  great  industry  through  share  allotment 
payable  upon  certain  terms,  and  the  company  provides  at  its 
own  expense  safety-first  appliances  and  welfare  features. 

Germany  was  the  first  nation  to  introduce  the  system  of  in- 
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surances  for  the  benefit  of  the  workers  and  the  industry  pays 
the  insurance  expense.  Not  only  the  factory  worker,  but  also 
the  farmhand  is  protected  by  insurance. 

Denmark  contributes  from  one-third  to  one-half  the  expense 
of  the  insurance. 

Savings-bank  insurance  is  now  tried  out  in  Massachusetts. 

These^  insurances  are  in  addition  to  workmen's  compensa- 
tion for  injuries  received  in  the  course  of  employment. 

It  is  the  feeling  that  the  worker  will  be  a  better  worker 
and  hence  a  better  citizen  if  he  has  the  guarantee  that  indus- 
trial^ wear  and  tear  will  be  cared  for  in  a  manner  that  the 
dignity  of  labor  deserves. 

Only  through  industrial  organization  of  the  right  kind  can 
the  evils  of  unemployment  and  its  by-product,  casual  labor, 
be  checked. 

The  welfare  of  New  York  is  dependent  upon  its  industries, 
and  the  workers  make  the  industry,  with  the  assistance  of 
capital  and  good  management.  BoUi  employer  and  worker 
will  receive  the  benefit  of  the  cradttion  of  security  to  labor  and 
investment. 

The  Internationa]  Tjrpographical  Union  nuuntains  school 
classes  for  die  instruction  of  union  and  non-union  printers, 
because  it  is  recognized  that  only  through  ^dencjr  of  the 
woriter  can  prints  be  made  by  the  employer,  and  profits  to 
the  employer  mean  the  abiliQr  to  pay  good  wages  and  give 
steady  employment* 

The  present  associations  of  employers  raise  large  funds 
for  the  avowed  purpose  id  resisting  die  attsdcs  of  die  unions. 
The  unions  raise  large  funds  in  order  to  make  their  fi|^t 
for  hetUT  labor  eondidons  effecdre  and  successful*  A  great 
amount  is  wasted  by  bodi. 

If  die  cost  of  «»ie  strike  were  used  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
out  inrarance  for  the  benefit  of  the  worker,  so  as  to  pay  him 
somediing  during  the  slack  season,  there  would  be  something 
at  stake  whidi  the  worker  would  not  give  up  for  an  unreason- 
able strike.  The  cost  of  <Hie  strike  would  be  sufficient  to  buy 
insurance  for  sereral  years.  This  would  be  insurance  against 
strikes.  The  two  organizations  as  now  composed  must  maintain 
separate  administrative  offices;  under  one  organization,  if  not 
half,  at  least  a  large  percentage  of  the  expense  would  be  saved. 

The  Plan — Continued 

The  organization  should  be  self-supporting.  It  should 
have  its  own  industrial  temple.  This  is  made  possible  by 
having  each  member  of  the  industrial  organizatioa  con- 
tribute one  per  centum  of  the  wages  received  or  wages 
paid.  All  who  earn  their  livelihood  shall  be  members 
of  the  industrial  organization  through  which  they  draw 
profits,  wages,  salaiy,  or  commission. 

The  question  of  dues  should  be  determined  by  each 
industry  and  will  be  based  upon  the  nature  of  the  per- 
manent benefits  established. 

Precedent  and  Experience 

Every  member  of  the  union  to  be  in  good  standing  must  pay 
weekly  dues.  The  amount  ranges  from  fifteen  cents  and  ap, 
and  there  are  also  "war"  assessments.  There  is  also  usually 
provided  "initiation"  fees  for  the  issuance  of  die  union  book. 
The  dues  are  payable  irre^pecdre  of  the  earnings.  A  girl 
earning  $7  per  week  must  pay  ai  modi  in  that  union  as  tiw 
man  who  earns  $30. 

A  member  of  ^e  association  in  the  cloak,  sui^  and  ridrt 
industry  and  a  member  of  the  association  of  the  dress  and 
waist  industry  pay  annual  dues  amounting  to  $250  at  least 
This  is  irrespe^ye  of  the  amount  of  business  ^e  manufac- 
turer does  and  the  number  of  workers  in  his  employ. 

The  fund  raised  by  the  workers  is  not  intended  to  be  put 


to  die  use  of  the  contributing  member.  He  oontributet  to  die 
"cause."  Should  there  be  a  strike,  assessments  are  levied  upon 
workers  in  industries  not  on  strike,  in  order  to  help  out  die 
strikers. 

The  fund  raised  fay  die  employers  is  not  intended  for  die 
development  of  die  industry.  It  is  intended  for  the  "cause." 
Hie  cause  is  not  to  prevent  strikes,  but  to  break  the  backbone 
of  the  union. 

Thus  the  funds  of  the  opposing  organizations  are  raised 
for  war  and  not  intended  for  peace. 

Under  die  plan  of  industrial  organization  each  contributing 
member  would  pay  according  to  his  earnings  and  according  to 
his  payroll  on  an  equitable  basis.  Each  will  receive  positive 
returns.  As  a  business  proposition  the  plan  of  industrial  organ- 
ization has  its  appeal  to  both. 

Need  of  the  Industrial  Organization — Preparedness 

As  a  means  to  develop  his  industry  out  of  which  he  is 

making  his  livelihood,  the  industrial  organization  is  rec- 
ommended to  the  employer  and  employee.  The  industries 
of  this  country  have  not  seen  their  bat  days.  Direction, 
intelligent  co-operation  and  efficient  production  will  make 
for  a  prosperity  unequaled  and  undreamed  of  under  present 
conditions.  With  the  Government  keeping  its  finger  upon 
the  pulse  of  industry,  possible  only  as  a  result  of  indus- 
trial organization,  proper  safeguards  for  the  protection 
of  industry  can  be  provided  upon  facts  and  determined 
needs. 

National  Preparedness 

Real  national  preparedness  requires  industrial  prepared- 
ness, and  unless  this  is  undertaken  upon  a  scientific  basis, 
it  must  fail  in  time  of  stress.  Mobilization  of  industries 
requires  organization. 

The  industrial  history  of  Germany  in  the  past  fifty 
years  shows  an  ever-increasing  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
government  in  the  industrial  development  A  means  to 
that  development  has  been  the  closer  co-operation  be- 
tween the  employer  and  the  employee  through  systems  of 
insurances  and  the  elimination  of  casual  labor.  The  prob- 
lem of  unemployment  is  a  problem  of  the  by-pxYiduct,  of 
neglect  of  government  to  study  its  industries  and  to  assist 
the  employer  and  employees  through  education  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  efficiency  of  each.  Germany,  as  a  result, 
is  not  only  demonstrating  the  value  of  her  military  effi- 
ciency, but  also  her  industrial  efficiency. 

The  industrial  history  of  the  United  States  since  the 
Civil  War  shows  that  those  industries  have  made  the 
greatest  strides  which  are  based  upon  industrial  efficiency. 
Organization  marks  progress. 

An  unprecedented  wave  of  prosperity  reached  these 
shores  as  a  result  of  the  conflict  in  Europe.  After  the 
war,  tvhatf 

The  high  wages  now  obtainable  in  every  industry,  as 
a  result  of  supplying  the  rest  of  the  world  with  the 
things  they  were  able  to  make  for  themselves  in  times  of 
peace,  will  not  continue  after  the  war  unless  some  means 
may  be  found  to  hold  on  to  the  markets  now  being  sup- 
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plied.  While  profits  are  in  sight  the  price  of  labor  soars. 
When  profits  dwindle,  labor's  returns  are  reduced. 

The  nation  needs  the  industrial  organization  to  main- 
tain the  prosperity  of  the  people.  New  York  City  needs 
the  industrial  organization  to  keep  in  the  forefront  as  the 
center  of  the  wearing-apparel  industry  in  the  United 
States. 

To  permit  a  declaration  of  "war"  in  the  needle  in- 
dustry is  industrial  suicide  on  the  part  of  the  city.  The 
strike  and  the  lockout  must  be  eliminated. 

The  industrial  oi^nization  based  upon  the  genius  of 
our  institutions  will  eliminate  these  destroyers  of  industry. 

It  behooves  the  leaders  of  thought  in  the  industries  and 
in  the  professions,  in  statesmanship  and  sdiolarship  to 
give  their  best  efforts  in  solving  the  problems  that  beset 
industries  under  present  conditions. 


COMMENTS 

''In  my  opinion  it  would  be  preferable  that  all  efforts  to  advance  the 
industry  be  built  upon  the  existing  foundation  of  the  protocol — strength- 
ening and  perfecting  that  institution  in  the  li^t  of  the  practical  expc 
rience  already  gained. 

I  venture  to  suggest,  therefore,  that  you  take  this  matter  up  with 
leaders  of  the  Umon  and  of  the  H^pioyers'  Association." — Lovit  B. 
Brandeis. 

* 

*The  suggestions  in  your  plan  of  organization  are  in  harmony  with 
the  views  of  many  progressive  thinkers.  The  diflScuIty  is  not  in  sketch* 
ing  a  ^neral  plan,  but  in  applying  it  to  specific  industries— in  other 
words,  m  creating  the  machinery  ana  iafluenosi^  ^e  human  beings  who 
must  carry  out  the  new  plan. 

My  experience  in  connection  with  the  Cloak  and  Suit  Industry  has 
confinned  me  in  the  view  above  exi»-essed." — VeUx  Ail«r. 

**Your  letter  of  January  31  desiring  to  submit  the  plan  of  industrial 
organization  which  the  Society  for  the  Study  and  Improvement  of  Indus- 
trial Organization,  Inc.,  has  worked  out  was  received. 

Let  me  suggest  that  you  get  in  touch  with  Mr.  Hugh  Frayne,  Or- 
ganizer for  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  No.  2  East  23d  Street, 
New  York  City.  Whatever  you  desire  to  communicate  to  Mr.  Frayne 
will  be  duly  reported  to  me." — Samuel  Gompers. 

"Owuig  to  the  pressure  of  departmental  business,  I  am  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  give  close  attention  to  this  proposition  at  t^™^  but  wUl  look 
into  it  at  the  first  opportunity." — W,  B.  Wilson. 

"It  is  establishing  a  new  era,  which  would  be  wonderful  in  results, 
but  the  first  step  wotud  be  to  eliminate  the  innate  selfishness  that  at  pres- 
ent rules  the  world.  Also,  the  restdt  of  selfishness  called  politics.  This 
includes  politics  in  the  nation,  state,  city,  employees  and  employers'  or- 
ganizations, and  the  endeavor  of  business  agents  of  unions  to  usurp  un- 
necessary authority. 

It  is  somethii^  that  will  come  in  the  course  of  time,  and  now  is  as 
good  a  time  as  any  to  begin.'' — (Htturles  WfMiB. 

**I  have  to  thank  you  for  sending  me  a  copy  of  your  paper  on  In- 
dustrial Organization  and  Proposal  to  End  Industrial  Strife  which  1 
have  read  witii  very  great  interest." — Jacob  E.  Schiff. 

"I  received  yotu-  letter,  enclosing  proposed  plan  on  the  subject  of 
Industrial  Organization,  and  thank  you  for  bringing  it  to  my  attention. 

The  subject  of  the  adiustment  of  differences  between  capital  and 
labor  IS  by  no  means  a  simple  task,  and  anyone  who  is  laboring  with  that 
end  m  view  is  entitled  to  the  greatest  credit  and  consideration;  and  with- 
out having  given  it  sufficient  attention,  or  being  qualified  to  determine 
It,  if  you  think  that  you  have  formulated  a  plan  which  will  bring  about 
better  relations  between  them,  you  may  be  content  with  having  accom- 
plished a  great  deal  toward  promoting  the  industrial  peace  of  the  country." 
—Morgan  J,  O'BiioB* 


"The  subject  of  industrial  organization  will  be  the  live  question  of 
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